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For Our Nations Children 


N LINE with it nandate to promote the cause of 


education throughout the country the Office of Edu 


cation brings together in conference each year educational 
leaders in many different areas of school and college 
sper ialization to discuss their common problems and to 
considet ways of impre ne educational programs tor 
the children and young people of our country 

A most recent four-day meeting in the Office of Educa 
tion brought together supervisors of elementary educatio 
in large cities throughout the United State seventy 
supervisory officials whose work is carried on in 96 cities 
of 31 States for 2! ytd hildren reported progress 
and problems in their efforts to provide the day-to-day 
instruction bovs and girls require for modern learning 

Addressing the conference at its first general sessior 
S. M. Brownell. Commissioner of Education. called for 
“adequately prepared teachers to instruct the Nation's 
children today and in the years immediately ahead 

“One of the proble ns u face is trying to get along 
with the inadequate] prepared teachers you have in some 
places because you int et adequately prepare 
teachers.” Dr. Brownell told the visiting educators 

Another baffling proble the Commissioner of Edu 


ition said, “is how educators can keep themselves up-to 
late so that educational opportunities are current instead 
of historic.’ 

Dr. Brownell. who recently served as Vice Chairmar 
of the U. S. Delegation at the 8th Session of the General 
(conference of UNESCO in Montevideo. Uruguay. said 

here is a universal demand to improve education tor 
young people. The pressure is greatest from many under 
developed nations who want to go immediately from where 
they are to where we are in the United States at pre sent 

“by and large these nations would like to get assistance 
from our country and from other western countries, but 
other countries, which have ideologies different from ours. 


also are offering their help. The nations seeking assist 


ince will get help where it is most readily available to 
them. If we believe in the dignity of the individual and 
not the exploitation of the individual,” Commissioner 
Brownell said, “we as educators have a_ responsibility 


to help whenever we can In the lone run this could be 
advantageous to our own children as well as to the children 
of other countries. 

“Through teacher participation in exchanges with 
teachers of other countries. or by service on missions 


abroad, American education can play an important role 


not only in international education but also in the 


strengthening of our own national weltar« Commis 
sioner Brownell said. 
Chairman of the opening session was Dr. Helen k. 


Mackintosh. Chief of the Elementary Schools Section 


Oflice of Education. A report of the conference considera 


tions and findings will be prepared for future distribution 
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David Walker receives from Commissioner of Education S$. M. Brownell a certificate 
as one of four co-equal national winners in the 1954—55 Voice of Democracy 
contest. See story on page 104. Photography by Reni Photos, Washington, D. C. 
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IT COULD HAPPEN HERE 


by John R. Ludington, Chief, Civil Defense Education Project, Office of Education 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


HE TIME is 8:15 on the morning of Au- 
gust 6, 1945. The place is Hiroshima, 


J ipa 

ill cottage near the center of the 
Vir. Fumare Hashimoto listened appre- 
nens as the air raid siren howled its 
warning for the second time that morning. 
The first alert had been nothing but the 
usu \merican B-29 weather plane, to 
wh f residents ol Hiroshima had be- 
istomed. The all-clear had been 

quickly sounded after its passing. 

Now another alarm. Would this be the 
\mericans’ first large scale attack on Hiro- 
shin \fter all. they had been bypass- 

Summer. 
Never one to become unduly alarmed, 


Vin Hashimoto stepped outside to take 


further stock of the situation. At a great 
iltitu he spied the familiar outlines of 

9's. Reflecting that this must 
surely be only another reconnaissance he 


reent | his fragile dwelling. poked up the 


little charcoal fire on which he intended to 

ok his morning meal, and began to get 
dow the serious business of breakfast. 

Suddenly Mr. Hashimoto’s room was 
filled with a blinding light, and his house 
fell on top of him, burying him in the 
debris. His little charcoal fire immedi- 
itely ignited the highly flammable building 
mate producing a fire. The flames 
spread quickly to those of his neighbors’ 


houses, resulting in a terrific conflagration 


“ 


accompanied by the phenomenal “fire 


wind” and the complete saturation of the 
city’s fire defenses. 

The casualties produced at Hiroshima 
have been variously estimated as being be- 
tween 100.000. 


population of this city was about 240.000, 


60.000 and The normal 
but the population had been increased by 
the influx of the military and war workers. 
The Japanese that there 
about 300,000 persons in the city when the 


estimated were 


bomb exploded. 
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It is now known that many people died 
unnecessarily. The Japanese had only a 
skeleton organization to cope with any dis- 
aster, and under the impact of this blow, 
it broke down completely. Of 300 regis- 
tered doctors in the city a total of only 40 


Nurses 
remained available in about the same pro- 
portion. unchecked for 16 


hours No organized medi al care reached 


remained effective after the blast. 


Fires raged 
the city for 48 to 72 hours and it was 5 days 
before such aid reached any significant pro- 
Very likely a 


considerable percentage of those who died 


portion of those needing it. 


might have been saved if there had been a 


well-trained organization to cope with the 


disaster. 


Disaster Plays No Favorites 


Disaster is not confined to periods of war, 


nor does it favor one area of the world 


over another. Striking violently and un- 


expectedly on June 8, 1953, a tornado 


caused the most serious disaster central 


Michigan 


wake lay 115 dead, more than 800 injured. 


has ever experienced. In_ its 


remnants of millions of dollars 
The full horror of the 
experience could only be sensed by those 
This 


hapless victims 


and the 
worth of property. 
feeling was 


not directly involved. 


adequately projected by 
wandering pathetically through the rubble 
the next morning, some still looking for 
members of their family. 

The skeletons of trees, the twisted tor- 
tured remnants of automobiles, refrigera- 


tors, and bare. 


scarred walls of dwellings still partially 


washing machines, the 


standing marked the relatively narrow path 
of the 
were sticks—the pulverized remnants of 


tornado. And everywhere there 
furniture, beams, trees, and walls. 

In the stricken area at least 600 homes 
were damaged or completely destroyed. 
After the tornado had struck, the injured 
and dead were sttewn over a wide area 


of the bodies thrown for distances of 


OU) varads. 


some 


Clocks stopped at 5: 


20 p. m. 
cave mute testimony to the moment of im 


In the descending darkness periodic 


to the 


pact. 


rain storms added cloom Power 


and communications lines were lying about 
Hert 


wailed, and out of the darkness came the 


and there were small fires. Sirens 


rescue workers. Despite the confusion and 


the weight of trafhe, most of the victims 


were evacuated within a relatively short 


period. Hospital facilities were taxed as 
victims were driven to them in private cars 


trucks, and ambulances. Some of the vic 


tims were treated and discharged; others 
re mained for long periods The National 
Guard Armory was converted into a 


morgue It was 3 days before the last of 
the victims was identified and 5 before the 
last of the missing was accounted for. 
lmost from the beginning, relief and 
rescue workers started to pour into the area. 
Public 
enforcement officers from all parts of the 
National Guard, 


officials rushed to the scene: law 


State were called: and the 
in action, was formally mobilized 


In spite of the efforts of 


already 
by the Governor. 


were 927 


rescue workers there casualties 
which resulted in 116 deaths. 

Some people feel that such disaster as 
befell Hiroshima and the State of Michigan 
We hope they are 


Others think war will come at an\ 


Still 


will not happen again. 
right. 
hour. We hope they are wrong. 
others are so frightened by both war and 
that they, ostrich-like, 


don’t even want to think about it and have 


natural disaster 


resigned themselves to the inevitable. 


All Must Learn 
Survivel Measures 


Many educators recognize that these un 
certain times cause all of us serious con 
cern. They agree that knowledge of civil- 


defense and of personal- and famil y-sur- 
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vival measures in an emergency should 
“built-in” to the thinking of all our people 
Most human beings possess heroic capa 


hilities for quick adjustment and unusual 


effort under the pressure of imm diate 
danger. When the neighbor’s house is on 
fire. all hands pitch in to rescue its occu 
pants, protect personal property, and put 
out the fire. Uncertain challenges of today 
however, require a different kind of action 
and heroism. The effort and adjustments 
they impose will vitally affect our lives for 


. | 
a long time. Dangers against which our 


efforts must be directed, because most of us 
have not experienced disaster of any kind 
are difficult to visualize 

It may be too late for purely spontaneous 
heroism after any type of bomb falls and 
violently destroys thousands or millions of 
our fellowmen in our Nation’s greatest 


population centers 


It is imperative that all school personnel, 
students and teachers alike. understand 
how to care for themselves and others in 


an emergency. Such understanding should 


be broader than civil defense and so basic 
that it can be applied to any emergency 
fire, storm, accident. or bombing raids. It 
should be built into th 


courses of study of schools. 


curriculums and 


not handled as 


an extra activity. 

To facilitate the preparation of mate jals 
useful in schools by teachers, the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration has delegated 
authority to the U.S. Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Educa 
tion, “for the planning, development, and 


distribution of materials through appro 
priate channels in order to integrate the 
teaching of civil defense skills. knowled re 
and fundamentals of behavior during emet 
gencies, in all possible courses 

In order to carry out this responsibility 


the Office of | 


small staff in its Division of 


Education has organized a 


State and Local 
School Systems to work this important 


project. Agreements have been reached 
with three State departme nts of education 


California, Connecticut. and Michigan—to 
establish three pilot centers for the develop 
lesson plans. mMn- 


workbooks for 
ind at all 


ment of units of study 


structional materials, and 
teachers in various subject areas 
levels. These instruction materials on in 
dividual and group protection in natural 
and wartime disasters will be prepared by 


teachers, supervisors, administrators, and 


State and local 


curriculum specialists in 


school systems. 
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The Office of Education will aid the pilot 
center staffs by reviewing and evaluating 
technic al reports developed by the Federal 
Defense 


Government and nongovernment agencies 


Civil Administration and other 


and organizations. This basic source ma- 


terial will be made available to persons 
workin 


educators interested in civil-defense educa- 


in the pilot centers and to other 


tior lhe materials developed as a result 
of this cooperative project will be ready 
for use, evaluation, and revision by teachers 
in classroom situations during the school 
year 1955-56. 

The fourth “R” 
well be applied to this area of education, 


of Responsibility could 


to be added to the traditional 3 “R’s”. 
Who knows? The fourth “R” could turn 
out to be the most important “R” of all, 


both in our classrooms and in our commu- 


nities across the Nation. 


Information Sheets Prepared 
By the Office of Education 


CIVIL DEFENSE EDUCATION 


PROJECT 

Information Sheet No. 1: 

CoorDINATORS OF CiviL DEFENSE EpUCA- 
TION IN STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. 
Information Sheet No. 2: 

Civi DereNsE EpucATION MANUALS AND 
HANDBOOKS PREPARED OR DISTRIBUTED BY 
STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. 
Information Sheet No. 3: 

Aspects oF Civit DEFENSE IN 1957. 


SOME 





Information Sheet No. 4: 


PusLic Opinion SurvEY: Use or Rapto IN 
CD EMERGENCY. 


Information Sheet No. 5: 


RESIDUAL RADIATION IN RELATION TO CIVIL 
DEFENSE. 


Information Sheet No. 6: 


Civit DEFENSE IN ELEMENTARY AND SECc- 
ONDARY ScHoots: A_ Bibliography of 


Articles in Education Journals (1950-55) 
Describing School Programs and Practices. 


Information Sheet No. 7: 

HumMAN Benavior UNpeR Stress Conpt- 
rions: A Bibliography of References Use- 
ful to Teachers Other Education 
Personnel in the Development of Instruc- 
tional Materials Related to War and Natural 


Disasters. 


and 


Information Sheet No. 8: 


(JUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON Civil DEFENSE. 


Information Sheet No. 9: 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE CONNECTICUT CiviIL DEFENSE Epu- 
CATION PROJECT. 


Information Sheet No. 10: 

SELECTED List OF PUBLICATIONS ON CIVIL 
DEFENSE oF INTEREST TO EDUCATORS: 
Available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Information Sheet No. 11: 

Civit DEFENSE PuBLic ACTION SIGNALS. 
Inquiries about Civil Defense Education 
should be directed to: U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Civil Defense Education Project, 
Room 4247, Washington 25, D. C. 


1954-55 National FFA Officers Visit the President 


National FFA officers, in Washington for annual winter meetings of the Board of Directors and Board of 


Student Officers, visited with President Dwight D. Eisenhower on February 2. 


The officers are left to right: 


Philip Brovillette, Richford, Vt., student secretary; Jay Wright, Alamo, Nev., vice president for the Pacific 


Region; Bobby Futrelle, Mount Clive, N. C., vice president for the Southern Region; Bill Gunter, Live Oak, Fla., 


national president; Lowell Gisselbeck, Watertown, S$. Dak., vice president for the Central Region, and Charles 


Anken, Holland Patent, N. Y., vice president for the North Atlantic Region. 
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Toward Progress 
In Secondary School 
Physical Education 






by Simon A. McNeely, Specialist for Health, Physical Education, and Athletics, Office of Education, 


U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


pUCATORS and other informed citizens 
E nowadays see physical education as an 
important phase of schooling. They believe 
that experiences in the gymnasium and on 
the playing fields may significantly help the 
school child toward physical, social, and 
emotional development. At the same time, 
they re 
effective, 


must be carefully planned, and must provide 


ilize that physical education, to be 


must have competent leadership, 


a broad and varied program of activities 
carried on in a setting conducive to learn- 
ing and favorable to optimum growth and 
development. This article describes a few 
of the ideas and efforts of educators, par- 
ents, and community leaders, working co- 
operatively, to overcome persistent prob- 
lems and to improve physical education in 
their schools. It particularly emphasizes 
the developments on the secondary school 


level. 


The ‘‘Total-School’’ Approach 


Many high school faculties believe that a 
“wholeness” should pervade all school ex- 
periences—that programs such as physical 
education, even though unique in some of 
their functions, must be integrated into the 
overall purposes and general character of 
the school. Such faculties work as teams in 
attempting: | 1) To define common goals: 
(2) to share their knowledge and under- 
standing of boys and girls; (3) to help 
youngsters see the relatedness of their vari- 
ous school experiences; (4) to avoid unde- 
sirable duplications in schoolwork; and (5) 
to assist each youth in profiting from a rich 
and balanced school program, according to 
his individual needs, abilities, and interests. 
Thus, the physical education teacher and 


coach participate in faculty case confer- 


Vumber 


ences: work as a member of school-com 


munity committees; communicate effec- 
tively with guidance personnel; have access 
to, use, and furnish data for school records 
on individual youngsters. They also estab 
lish good interpersonal relations with col- 
leagues in academic subjects, dramatics, art, 
music, industrial arts, and other areas; and 
deal with students in a manner reflecting 
full regard for their total growth and devel- 


opmental needs. 


School and Community 
Work Together 


Forward-looking school people not only 
see the necessity of a “total school” ap- 
proach but also realize the value to youth 
in coordinating school and community pro- 
grams. These administrators and teachers 
know and work with colleagues in other 
public agencies; with leaders of youth- 
serving organizations; with voluntary and 
health, 
groups; with the clergy and church work- 


private sports, and _ recreation 
ers; with leaders in civic and service or- 
ganizations. 

Enlightened physical education personne! 
in these progressive communities are con- 
They 
help in developing programs to meet the 


They wo! k 


with others of the community to provide 


cerned about the problems of youth. 
out-of-schoo! needs of youth. 


programs for every boy and girl: to avoid 
duplications or competition for their time; 
to guide them in attaining a balance of 
recreation, and other 


work, purposeful 


activities. Such physical educators assist 
in combating local conditions that con- 
tribute to unwholesome surroundings and 
delinquency. To put it positively, they 


work for a community that encourages each 


youth to develop social responsibility, re- 
spect for individual dignity, and a breadth 


of wholesome interests. 


Enlightened Program Concept 

In schools and communities where phys 
ical education is believed to be a positive 
influence in youth’s development, there is a 
concept of program that encourages max- 
imum outcome. A _ variety of develop- 
mental activities makes up the physical edu 
cation program so that each boy and girl 
may benefit from their cumulative values. 
There are team games; individual and part- 
ner sports; swimming, diving, and lifesav- 


ing: relays; stunts and tumbling; correc- 


tive exercises: conditioning activities: 
achievement tests; square, folk, social, and 
contemporary dance; combative sports; 
hiking ; camping, hunting, shooting, fishing, 
and other outing activities; and many other 


kinds. 


“complete and balanced diet of activity,” 


The program concept’ is one of 


incorporating experiences that help each 


boy and girl. 


1. Teo develop and maintain maximum physical 
efficiency 

\ physically efficient person enjoys sound 
functioning of the bodily processes, is free 
of remediable defects, possesses such qual. 
ities as strength, endurance, quick reaction, 
speed, a sense of balance, agility, and good 
posture and efficient body mechanics. He 
employs these qualities according to his age 
and physical condition, maintaining a bal- 


American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, and Society of State 
Directors of Health, Physical Education, and Ree 
reation. Physical Education 
Washington, D. C. The 


p. 3-4. 


An Interpretation. 
Association. 1952. 


50 cents. 










ance of activity, rest, work, and recreation 
A person who has defects that cannot be cor 
rected learns to adjust and compensate for 
his infirmities and develops his capabilities 


in order to live a happy, useful life. 


2. To develop useful physical skills 

A skillful person ts 
fundamental skills, such as walking, dodg- 
»bjects, and lifting. 


proficient in many 


ing, gaging moving 
which are essential to living safely and suc 


other indi- 


cessfully. He has abilities in a variety « 
activities, such as swimmin 


vidual and team sports, and dancing, which 


contribute to physic al and social efhciency 
at each stage of life. Young people. partic- 
ularly, find status and belonging with their 
contemporaries when they are skillful in 
physical activities that are valued by the 
group. 
3. To act in socially useful ways 

A socially mature person works for th 


common good, respects the person ilities of 


his feliows and acts in a sportsmanlike n 


ner. He manages his emotions satisfacto 
rily even in intense situation he is coura 
geous and resourceful. He finds socially 
acceptable outlets for feelings and aggres 


sions which sometimes build up under the 


(,ames sports and 


pressures of living. 
other physical education activities that are 
often stimulating and emotionally charged 
help the individual develop social maturity 


Understanding and capal rf leadership Is 


essential in making the most of these oppor 
tunitt Ss. \ son ially idequ ile person en 
joys, contributes to, and is at ease in a va 
riety of wholesome social situations. Coed 
ucational sports, dancing, swimming and 


similar activities provide learning experi 
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ences that help the individual develop these 


social qualities. 


4. To enjoy wholesome physical recreation 

\ person who has acquired a fund of 
recreational interests, knowledge, apprecia- 
tion, and skills will include, in daily living, 
activities that are creative, relaxing, or 
stimulating. 

Some of these values are unique to physi- 
Many are values shared 
All of these 


values may be derived, in greater or lesser 


cal education. 
with other school experiences, 
usually vigorous 


degree, from activity 


wctivity——which takes place in social situa- 
tions that are inherent in high-quality physi- 


cal education. 


Effective School Administration 
and Organization 

[Instruction is considered basic for a high 
school having a sound physical education 
program. All boys and girls are scheduled 
for physical education in groups of reason- 


able size (25-40). Classes are made up of 
children in similar grades or by some other 
grouping which will insure progression and 
breadth of program as each student goes 
Effective 


assignment of students to classes avoids 


through his high-school years. 


wide ranges of maturity, skill, or interests 
within any group. 

Additional opportunities are provided 
through intramurals, play days, sports days, 
clubs, or interscholastic activities to explore 
interests and abilities, to gain added skill, 
to find satisfying physical and social out- 
lets, or to participate on a high level of per- 
formance. 

The place of athletics in physical educa- 
tion and in the total school program is com- 
ing in for serious cooperative study by edu- 
eators and townspeople in some localities. 
They are using such resource material as 
the recent report of the Educational Policies 
Commission, School Athletics—Problems 
and Policies, to guide their thinking. The 
“Checklist on School Athletics” of that 
document has proved particularly helpful 
in appraising opinions and practices. The 
approach is usually positive. That is, the 
persons making such studies are asking 
themselves, “How can we preserve the many 
fine values of school athletics and at the 
same time upgrade the physical education 
of all our boys and girls?” 

Study of other administrative problems is 
goingon,too. Thinking school leaders and 
parents differentiate between the purposes 
and nature of physical education and those 


of other student activities such as ROTC, 
Substitution 


55-—C, band, and pep squads. 
of one for the other is neither condoned nor 


permitted. 


No Substitute for Good Teaching 

The quality of physical education is 
measured primarily by the character of 
interartion among instructor and students. 
Effective school administration and organi- 
zation, as well as an adequate school plant, 
facilitate good teaching but do not insure 
that it will take place. 

Good physical education teaching is pur- 
poseful, well-planned, and individualized. 
Student-teacher planning is honored in the 
practice as well as in verbal expression of 
opportunities for 


the idea. Leadership 


students are plentiful. Coeducational in- 
struction is carried on in the many activities 
where such instruction is valuable and 
appropriate. 

The very nature of the physical education 
setting makes for close interpersonal re- 
lationships and encourages identification of 
the adolescent with his or her instructor. 
Conscientious physical educators are aware 
of this responsibility and strive to be 
worthy of emulation by the youngsters in 


their charge. 


Good Teaching Materials Make 
Good Instruction Better 

Successful physical education is depend- 
ent upon a minimum supply of educational 
“tools.” However, an adequate program 
may be enriched by a wide and selective 
assortment of things to work with. Al- 
though the student uses his own body as 
“a great instrument of creative expression,” 
the range and nature of his movements are 
enlarged through response to musical ac- 
companiment or the use of balls, bats, golf 
and archery equipment, tennis racquets, 
apparatus, mats, and a number of other 
learning aids. The acquisition of skill in 
use of these various items is in great meas- 
ure proportionate to the degree of oppor- 
tunity that the student has to use them for 
practice, for analysis of performance, and 
for application within the context of a 
game, a dance, or other social setting. 
This point of view regarding materials is 
shared with the physical educators by 
progressive school administrators and in- 
terested citizens. They are willing to work 
for a more-than-minimum supply of “teach- 
ing and learning tools.” 

These people also realize that a good 
teacher can do a better job when he has at 
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his disposal some of the more recently de- 
veloped instructional equipment to augment 
his traditional teaching aids. In addition 
to charts, chalkboard, opaque, filmstrip, 
and 16-mm movie projectors, phonograph, 


piano, and similar instruments, such equip- 


ment loop film, high-speed photographs, 
and daylight screen is made available for 
visual analysis of skills and for other pur- 
poses \ tape recorder is provided to serve 
a variety of educational uses. In some 


localities, television is being used in physi- 
cal education. 

The physical education profession itself 
has done something about the dearth of 
printed material that may be used by the 
high school student as a handy reference. 
The American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation has recently 
Physical Education for High 
and Girls—A Handbook of 


{thletics, and Recreation Activities. 


published 
School Boys 
Sports. 
Written by experts for boys and girls in 
grades 7 through 12, the Handbook treats 
almost every important sport and game, all 
phases of the dance, corecreational activi- 


ties, parties, intramurals, interscholastics, 
and physical education and recreation as 


careers. It is profusely illustrated. 


School and Community Tackle the 
Facilities Problem 

In many communities, the problem of 
providing adequate facilities for high school 
physical education is closely related to the 
rising tide of youngsters now engulfing the 
Natior With enroll- 


ments in public secondary day schools (in- 


s secondary schools. 
cluding seventh and eighth graders in junior 
high schools) expected to increase from 
1949-50 to at least 


1959-60. the need for ade- 


roughly 7.500.000 in 
10.900.000 in 
quate educational facilities, great as it is 
today, will be even greater in the next 5 
years. A community straining to house its 
ever-increasing bulge of students may re- 


in extraordinary appreciation of the 


quire 

values of physical education to provide suf- 
ficient ymnasiums, showers, dressing 
rooms, and outdoor play areas—not to men- 
tion swimming pools—conducive to effec- 


tive teaching. Yet there are outstanding 
examples of localities making that effort. 

In some places where these facilities are 
being built, school personnel and towns- 
people are taking a hard look at the relative 
expenditures for physical education teach- 
ing stations and teaching materials as com- 


pared to space and facilities for spectators. 
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Priority in expenditures is being given to 
“doing and learning” by youngsters rather 
than “sitting and looking” by oldsters. 

In like manner, appropriations for school 
facilities for physical education, including 
athletics and recreation, are being articu- 
lated with expenditures for related com- 
example, parks, 


munity facilities, for 


playgrounds, and swimming pools. Coor- 
dinated planning among agencies, both pub- 
lic and private to get the most from the 
“community dollar” is growing increasingly 
important in the face of heavy tax rates and 
expanding public services. 

Meanwhile, in some places where school 
facilities are presently limited, school people 
are arranging with community organiza- 
tions or private owners to use existing non- 
school facilities. The gymnasium, multi- 
purpose hall, or warehouse of a nearby 
industrial plant supplements the over- 
crowded school gym. The recreational hall 
of a church or the YMCA swimming pool is 
sometimes made available during school 
hours. Operators of commercial bowling 
alleys and other recreation places allow use 
of their facilities for instructional purposes 
The 


fairway of a local golf club or the outfield 


at modest rates during slack hours. 


of a professional baseball park extends 
\ blocked-off 


street or hard-surfaced parking area, fitted 


the school’s playing fields. 


with sunken sleeves to hold removable goals 
and uprights, is used for various games. 
The indispensable school bus or chartered 
public transportation speeds the students 
back and forth. 


Finding, Preparing, and Keeping 
Good Teachers 

Several problems affect the quality of 
physical education leadership. There is the 
great and increasing shortage of teachers, 
including teachers of physical education. 
While high school enrollments grow rapidly, 
the number of young people who go into 
teaching becomes proportionately smaller 
and smaller. In addition, students prepared 
in physical education are finding an increas- 
ing number of attractive job opportunities 
open to them outside the school, Further- 
more, many men and some women trained 
in physica! education go into military serv- 
ice as a career. The period of service of 
women physical education teachers is par- 
ticularly transitory; many marry after a 
year or two of teaching and leave the profes- 
sion. 

In some States and communities much 
effort is being extended to attract alert, in- 





telligent, young people to the physical edu 
cation profession through individual guid- 
ance and counseling; through the good ex- 
ample of considerate « apable teachers; and 
through brochures, films, visits to schools 
and colleges, and other means sponsored by 
official 
Some communities are holding their teach- 


and professional organizations. 
ers by providing year-round employment in 
school programs coordinated with summer 
recreation, camping, and extended school 
services. 

There is another problem, that of the 
number of small high schools in the Nation 
whose limited faculties do not allow for a 
full-time man and woman teacher of physi- 
cal education. Recognizing this situation, 
many teacher education institutions are at- 
tempting to prepare teachers who are quali 
fied to teach physical education, to coach 
one or more sports, and to teach one or 
more additional high school subjects. In 
some school systems the high-school physi- 
cal education teacher is assigned as con- 
sultant to teachers of nearby elementary 
schools, thus rounding out a full workload. 
An increasing number of teacher education 
institutions are preparing young men and 
women for such responsibilities in elemen- 
tary schools. Some thought is being given 
to assigning teachers of physical education 
to two or more schools within reasonable 
traveling distance of one another, the 
teacher serving as a part-time but fully 
responsible member of each school faculty. 

The profession is continually working for 
improved leadership. The American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation has sponsored national confer- 
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First Inter-American Conference 


on Secondary Education 


by J. Dan Hull,* Chief of Secondary Schools, and Ellsworth Tompkins,* Specialist in Secondary Education, 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


yee AMERI( AN countries are lacing 


serious problems in secondary educa 
tion, and they are working together to do 


Che it 


pains: more 


something about them secondary 


schools are having growing 
pupils are seeking admission; additional 
buildings are needed: and con petent tea 


ers have to be provided to stati then 


The major reasons for the expansion are the 
desire to. make schooli available to 
greater numbers of youth. to develop a 
more functional curriculum for them. and 
to operate schools more democratically 


ition in Latin 


That the Ministries of Educ 
American nations intend to improve the 
role and services of their secondary school 
was demonstrated recently in a hemispher 
conference on secondary education in South 


America 


The First Inter-American Seminar on 
Secondary Education wa held in the iF 
stituto Pedagogico Nacional Santiago 
Chile, from January 3 to 22. 1955. It was 


under the sponsorship of the Organization 
of American States (better known here as 
the Pan American Union) and the Govern 
ment of Chile. 

Although this was the first seminar on 
secondary education, four Inter-Americar 
Conferences on Education had been held 
all of them sponsored by the Organizatior 
of American States. The first (1948) dealt 
with problems in fundamental education: 
the second (1949), 
education; the third (1950). 
fourth 
The 1952 Con 


University ot 


with literacy and adult 
with elemen 
tary education: and the (1952 
with vocational education 
ference was held at the 


Maryland. 


Purpose 


During recent years many Latin Ameri 





*United States delegates to the Seminar Mr 


Augusto Bobonis, Director of Secondary Edue: 


tion in Puerto Rico. was also a member of the 


United States delegation 


can Ministries of Education have been 


planning revisions of their secondary 


school programs. Before inaugurating 
new programs in secondary education, they 
wished to meet with representatives of all 
the American States to (1) exchange ideas 
on secondary education and (2) draw up 
comprehensive recommendations _ that 
would be useful to them in improving their 
secondary programs. 

In attempting to fulfill these purposes 
they believed the 


nate good practices and clarify and support 


; 
Seminar would dissemi- 


proposed educational programs in Latin 
American States. In addition, it would 
provide opportunity for full discussion of 
the objectives of secondary education and 
thus make possible some consensus on the 
nature and goals of secondary education 
in the Americas. 

[he various ministries of education in 
the Latin American States were deeply in- 
terested in the Seminar on Secondary Edu- 
cation and were responsible for the calling 


ol the conterence. 


Working Papers 

Papers prepared in the United States and 
translated into Spanish were: 

Secondary Education in the United 
States, by Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University: Organization 
and Administration, by Galen Saylor, the 
University of Nebraska; Curriculum, by 
Nelson L. of Minne- 
sota: Teaching Methods and Techniques, 
by Thomas M. Risk, University of South 
Dakota; The Nature and Aims of Second- 
ary Education, by Howard Cummings and 
Arno Jewett, United States Office of Educa- 


{ Look Ahead in: Secondary Educa- 


University 


> ‘ 
Bossing 


tion; 
tion, by Howard Cummings. 


Participation 
The 50 official delegates came from all 


the American States except Argentina, 


Honduras, and Guatemala. In addition the 
Ministry of Education of Chile provided 
35 professional consultants, and UNESCO, 
Spain, France, and Italy sent official ob- 
servers. In addition to-the staff members 
of the Education Division of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, consultants sponsored by the 
States were 
Rector of the 


Bogota. 


Organization ot American 


Nieto 


Gyranasium 


Agustin Caballero, 
Modern 


Colombia: 
of the Faculty of Education, | niversity of 


(liceo ) ot 


Carlos Cueto Fernandini. Dean 


San Marcos, Lima, Peru: anu Thomas H. 
Briggs, Professor Emeritus of Secondary 
Education at Columbia University. 

The delegates and observers were guests 


of the 


housed in residences at the Instituto Peda- 


Government of Chile and were 
gogico Nacional of the University of Chile. 
The Honorary President of the Seminar was 
Oscar Herrera, Chilean Minister of Edu- 
cation; the Director was Guillermo Nan- 
netti, Chief of the Division of Education, 


Pan American Union. 


Organization of the Conference 
During the first week delegates met in 
plenary sessions and heard summaries of 
work papers and reports on secondary edu- 
cation in Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, France, Puerto Rico, 
Spain, the United States, and Uruguay. 
At the beginning of the second week Semi- 
nar delegates and consultants were or- 
ganized into working committees, corre- 
sponding to the 5 topics of the agendum. 
By the end of the second week, each work- 
ing committee had prepared recommenda- 
tions on all items listed in its particular 
section of the agendum. During the third 
week the Seminar, again meeting in plenary 
sessions, heard the reports of the five work- 
ing committees. Each report was criticized 
in the plenary session and then reviewed 
and amended in the appropriate working 
committee. The amended report was sub- 
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mitted to the plenary group for final 
approval 

The full reports of the working commit- 
tees as approved in the plenary sessions are 
being prepared for publication by the pro- 


fessional staff of the Pan American Union. 


Recommendations and Findings 


Work of the Committees 

The recommendations, as approved, rep- 
resent the views of the delegates on an ideal 
program of. secondary education. It re- 
mains for each country to determine next 
steps toward this ideal program; undoubt- 
edly, many aspects of this program are now 


beyond the reach of some of the States. 


Although all of the conclusions reached 
cannot be presented here the following 
recommendations indicate the general tenor 
of the | opes and ideals of the delegates. 


Nature and Aims of Secondary Education 


Equal educational opportunities should 
he pr ided for all youth regardless of 
econo! status er geographical location 

\s individuals differ greatly, the goal of 
equal opportunity often means different 
rather than identical educational opportu- 
nities for all youth. 


Secondary education should provide the 
functional process by which students can 
achieve the goals of good health, worthy 
home membership, good citizenship, high 
ethical character, adequate vocational prep- 
aration, and worthwhile use of leisure time. 

Ministries of education might adjust pro- 
cedures order for secondary schools to 
meet conditions which are peculiarly local. 


Minist 


study to 


ies of education might well give 
the possibility and desirability of 
secondary 


establishing coeducation in 


schools 

Secondary schools are defined as schools 
devoted entirely to the aims of general edu- 
cation (a definition which would be unac- 
ceptable in the United States): each State 
needed in addition to secondary schools the 
follow 


schools to serve the educational needs of all 


vocational and comprehensive 


adolescents not served by the secondary 
school. Secondary and vocational schools 
are considered in the category of middle 


schools (Educacion media). 


Organization and Administration 


Secondary education is an important 
function of the State; and the State should 
supervise all schools, including private 
schools. 

Improved organization and collection of 
Vumber 7 


} olume 


statistics and facts form a sound basis for 


the development of educational policies. 


Curriculum and Programs 

Within each school system there should 
be established a permanent curriculum 
council which shall have responsibility for 
diagnosing local needs and making recom- 
mendations to the Ministry. 

Membership on these curriculum coun- 
cils sheuld include school officials, teach- 
ers, and lay citizens. 

Increased study of international relations 


should be provided at the secondary level. 


Teaching Methods and Techniques 


Secondary schools should use a wide Va- 
riety of teaching methods including the or- 
ganization of content into units of work and 
systematic procedures for cooperative 
teacher-pupil planning. 

Pupil failure should be examined care- 
fully and systematically with a view to dis- 


covering the causes of failure. 


The Secondary School Teacher 

Part-time teachers in secondary schools 
should be replaced by full-time teachers as 
quickly as possible. 

In Latin American countries more 
teacher-training institutions at the univer- 
sity level should be established. 

The Organization of American States 
should prepare a glossary of educational 


n order to improve communication 


terms 
among the different ministries of education 


and teaching staffs. 


Inter-Americen Seminar on Secondary Education, Santiago, Chile, January 3 to january 22, 1955. 


Comments on the Recommendations 


(As was indicated elsewhere, most of the 
recommendations represent idea! goals to- 
Latin American 


ward which schools in 


countries may strive in the years ahead. 
These 
sional educators, but it will take a long time 


Nonethe- 


less, a necessary step is the formulation of 


coals are now accepted by profes- 
to translate them into practice. 


long-term goals. 

The definition of secondary education as 
adopted by the Seminar hardly appears a 
ceptable to secondary schools in the United 
States 

The recommendation that the State super- 


\ as well as public secondary 


se private 


schools in Latin American States was 


adopted only after prolenged and bitter 
controversy. 

Although the emphases of the recommen- 
dations apply only to Latin American coun- 
tries, the presence of the United States dele- 
gation reflected the interest of our country 
in Latin American educational problems 
Furthermore, the delegation from time to 
time presented the United States viewpoint 
of secondary education, and came to know 
more or less intimately and at first hand 
the educational problems faced by various 
ministries of education in other American 
countries. Because of the language difh- 
culty—all discussions and speeches were 
in the Spanish tongue—certain restrictions 
were placed on more extensive participation 
by the United States delegation in the ple- 


nary sessions. 





Reod- 


ing from L. to R.: Ellsworth Tompkins; Manvel H. Zamorano, Secretary-General of the Ministry of Education, 
Chile; J. Dan Hull; Bernice Matlowsky, Division of Secondary Education, Pan-American Union. This picture 
was taken outside of the conference hall at the Instituto Pedagogico Nacional, University of Chile, Santiago. 








Voice of Democracy 
Presentations, 


1954-55 


ORE than a million and half American boys and girls in all the 48 States. the Dis 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii. and Puerto Rico entered the 8th Annual Voice of 
of Democracy Contest 


This year’s contest not only stimulated American youth to think of the democratic 


philosophy and herita traditional to a free, inquiring people, but also gave opportu 
nity for the presentation of democracy as an international ideal. 
Stating her belief in individual freedom and re spect, one of the 1955 Voice of De- 


mocracy winners, a N Zealand exchange student, reminded Americans that we “do not 


stand alone” in our love of democracy‘ She said, (that) “Democracy extends further 
than America” and that democracy is “the truth of free people everywhere.” 
The fout co-equal national winners of this year’s contest were Judy Abramson, 17- 


year-old senior at Yuba ¢ Union High School, Yuba City, Calif.; Avron J. Maletzky. 
16-year-old senior at Nott Terrace High School, Schenectady, N. Y.: Catherine E. Styles. 
18-year-old exchange student from New Zealand. a senior at Southwest High School. 
Minneapelis, Minn.; and Dwight D. Walker, 17 years old, a senior at Oskaloosa High 
School, Oskaloosa, lowa 

At the National Awards Dinner in Washington. D. ¢ 


delivered theirs winning prese ntations to | Tet rs in government. education. and the commu- 


. the four high school students 


organizations, the L. S. Junior Chamber of 


Association, and the National 


nidation arts As guests of the cosponsorin: 
Commerce, the Radio-Klectronics-Television Manufacturers’ 
Association of Radio and Television Broad 
if 


asters, the students also were wel omed 


the White House by President Eisenhower 
They visited their Senators and Congres 

men and other Government offices Phe 
took part in the annual Democracy Work 
shop for Youth in Williamsburg, Va., and 
also participated in the CBS television pro 
gram, “Youth Takes a Stand” at New York 


S. M. Brownell, Us S. Commissioner of 





Education, introduced the Voice of Demox 
racy winners at the National Awards Din 


Judy Abramson, age 17 


Yuba City Union High School - 
YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 


ner, and on behalf of the sponsors presented 
to each of them a $500 contribution toward 
their college education, a TV set, a trophy 
and a corey ate a merit. The Sonne Is I speak es. 
‘sioner in turn received from the winners a . ; 
And why am I doing so? 

Because | am an American, enjoying to 
the fullest the benefits of demecracy. The 
not to be 


silver plaque for his untiring devotion to 
education and for his efforts to stimulate 
young people to speak for democracy. greatness of this democracy is 
Because of the Nation-wide interest in found in the waters, the mines, the fields, 
the Voice of Democracy contest the winning or the mills. but must be sought in the 
1955 presentations are quoted in full. hearts and the minds of the people. It 
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Commissioner Brownell with Voice of Democracy contest winners. 


isn't something that can be weighed o1 
measured by any device yet known to man. 
It has a value that cannot be detected yet 
has infinite value. We possess it, here in 
America, in such abundance that we might, 
at times, display an unpremeditated con- 
tempt for it. Yet other nations who have 
lost it 

None of us could describe it in the same 


find it impossible to regain. 


terms, yet, each senses its power, its im- 
portance, and the conviction that it must be 
preserved at all costs. For want of better 
expression, let us call it the “American way 
of life.” 
to different people. This way of life is like 


For it can mean different things 


a gigantic tree with many branches extend- 
ing in all directions. The tree—its 
branches and its fruit—give comfort and 
support to the weak, food to the hungry, 
strength to the small. The tree, like de- 
mocracy, has fought for survival through 
the ages, and shows scars resulting from this 
treatment. When lacking water or sun for 
survival it begins to wither—and such is 
democracy. There is no country in the 
world, nor any human being, who, in its 
span of duration, has not been affected by 
the many facets of democracy. 

Wars have been fought for it. 

Laws have been made for it. 

Schools are founded upon it. 

Rights have been declared for it. 

But in order to benefit the people, it 
must be guarded and protected by all who 
wish to share in it. Without help and sup- 
port, democracy—as the tree—would die. 
Its many branches offer a hope and a 
promise to all people. For through de- 
mocracy we can attain our only hope for 
lasting world peace the brotherhood of 
man. 

This brotherhood will come about only 
through freedom and equality for each 


person. And so the greatest attribute de- 
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mocracy has is that it releases the full po- 
tential of each individual. Our character- 
istics, as people living in a democracy, show 


that we strive hard to do this not only be- 


cause e have the opportunity, but because 
it is our obligation to ourselves, our God, 
and our country. 


The key to this democracy we possess is 
our faith in the dignity and the worth of 
each human life, and our determination 
that in every phase of our society we shall 
build from the bottom up, and not from 
the top down. The only true happiness is 
that which the individual creates for him- 


self—and values—because it is his own. 
To fulfill his own ambitions and to satisfy 
the needs which are his own expression 
that is the goal of each human being. And 
this can be accomplished only under 
democracy 

It was once said that there is a destiny 
that makes us brothers, and none shall go 


his way alone. For that which we send into 


the lives of others comes back—into our 
own Democracy is our destiny sending 


to each one of us, and our coming genera- 
tion, a free sense of being that brings with 


and a knowledge that each and 


it securit 
every n is equal. 

This destiny—-democracy—has given us 
a rich inheritance. Our forefathers fought 
for it And through them—and democ- 


racy—we have been given the richness of 


the earth and its resources—personal free- 


dom. equality. justice. 
Working as a democracy, our Union of 
States, and nation of people, can work to- 


gether to create and to achieve—to make 


this democracy stronger, constant, and ever 
May God will it so. 


enduring 





Avron Joseph Maletzky 
age 16 


Nott Terrace High School 
SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 


I speak for democracy—a force that 


means life, liberty, and freedom for millions 


Volume Vurober 


of human beings—a force that elevates the 
dignity of man toward the divine—but a 
force that defies definition. 

Scores of interpretations do not embrace 
the meaning of democracy, and none of us 
know where to find the words to express 
our belief in it. Perhaps the fact that we 
have not yet achieved democracy is the key 
to the whole situation, for true democracy 
is a quality toward which one strives, rather 
than a concrete object which one encloses 
in a glass case. Then how is it possible 
to defend something that is as basic as the 
world we live in, but must be thought of as 
a goal never quite attained ? 

It was not until we faced the possibility 
of its loss that we began to visualize the 
meaning of this precious inheritance. It 
was not until we saw other democratic 
countries filled with people, not unlike our- 
selves, submerged and conquered, that we 
began to appreciate democracy as both a 
moral ideal and an historical institution. 

The theme of democracy goes back much 
farther historically than the great docu- 
ments of the American, French, and Eng- 
lish revolutions. The idea goes back to the 
Hebrews with their theories of divine jus- 
tice; to the early Christians with their ideal 
of brotherhood; to the Romans with their 
stress on equality and justice. Those who 
feel that democracy is young, and thus is 
an unstable force, forget what a long his 
tory it has, and how deeply it is imbedded 
in the culture of nations. 

Today, we are beginning to think of de- 
mocracy not as a political institution, but 
as a moral ideal, and a way of living to- 
The early Christians had an ap- 
“We are all,” as they put 
We must, 
if our democracy is to succeed, believe as 
they did. 
stand alone. True, society recognizes a per- 


gether. 
propriate saying 
it, “members of one another. 


We must realize that no one can 


son as an individual with his individual 
liberties and freedoms, but only if the per- 
son recognizes society as a brotherhood of 
individuals. To be part of a democracy, one 
must fight the natural tendency to demand 
equality and freedom for oneself, and not 
for others. 

Of course, there are those who say that 
because it opposes, or conflicts with, man’s 
natural desire for personal gain, democracy 
will defeat itself. 
own peculiar strength. This strength lies in 


the fact that democracy tends to bring men 


But democracy has its 


together into agreement—it satisfies and 


Its strength thus 


reconciles all involved. 





lies in the justice, humanity, and loyalty 


which are evolved from this agreement 
between men. 

lo be sure, as long as democracy exists, 
there will always be a mild state of confu 
sion and conflict. But what are these con- 
flicts? Conflicts are the instruments of 
change and progress—they are the propel 
ling force behind democracy. 

For democracy there is always a future, 
and a bright one. too. Its potentialities 
have never been fully realized, and it would 
take a person gifted with a fertile imagina- 
tion to think of all the many possibilities 
that democracy lias in store for a nation of 
the twenty-first century. 

As the well-known philosopher, Irwin 
Edman, has written: “It is by the fire of this 
dream (democracy), that the future is 
lighted, rather than by the flames of destruc- 
tion that now, as often in the past, have 
violated—-but never for very long—the faith 
in the human dignity of each man in a 
society of brotherhood and freedom.” 

Democracy is a powerful force. It rep- 
resents a gigantic struggle toward some 
unattainable goal. But even if this struggle 
never succeeds entirely, out of it can come 
the courage and the faith that will maintain 


democracy as a dynamic force for eternity. 





Catherine Esther Styles, 
age 18 


Southwest High School 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


My people are 


[ am not an American. 
not American. And yet I, too, speak for 
democracy. 

Not much over a hundred years ago, the 
race that founded America began to found 
another nation. Surrounded by the vastness 
of the Pacific Ocean, a new land had been 
discovered. The brown-skinned people who 
already lived there called it “Aotearoa,” 
“the land of the long white cloud.” Today 
we call it New Zealand. It is a young coun- 


try, a virile and growing country. It is a 
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country of sea and sunshine, of snow on the 
mountains, of trout lakes and primitive fern 


where the boiling 


cracks in the rock 


where the steam comes white from the in 


forest: of weird pools 


mud leaps and bubbles, 


sides of the earth. 


there are a people 


The people who live 
who love freedom, 

The people who live there are my people. 
and when I speak for democracy, I speak 
for them. 

! have seen something of 


Ame ica 


I have watched the crowds in the streets 


at night, seeing the advertisement signs 
flashing on the saw-edge of the horizon 


“Dp ] 
Buy my producl no. buy mine 


| have seen. hac kK home 
with his 


saying: 
mine is finer yet. 
man 


in the early morning. the 


horse and his dogs. driving sheep 1 re 
member the jostle and pattering rush of the 
delicate forefeet. and the clean smell of the 


bracken, and the sharp barking of the dogs 


I remember this. and | know that thos 
crowds with their faces colored by the glow 
of the advertisements, and that man out 


early with his flock, although they are seven 


thousand miles apart, are people, with the 
same ideals and beliefs. the same love of 
individual freedom. And | am glad that 
I can say this, and | speak with all th 
sincerity inmy power. I know that people 
these people, all people, are the most ter 


| know 


that to make as many people as possible as 


ribly important thing in the world. 


happy as possible is the greatest ideal in the 


world. And I know that this is the ideal of 
democracy. 

You people of America do not stand 
alone. Democracy extends further than 
America. Two thousand years ago the 


Christian doctrine proclaimed the equality 
Belief in the 
means acceptance of all 
Belief in 


equality of man. 


equality of man 


all crete ds 


belief in the 


of man. 
races, 
demox racy means 
It means respecting the 
individuality of every human being. 

At home. in the Summer evenings, neal 
the time of Christmas, | would sit on the 
low verandah steps, and hear the baby owls 
calling in the darkness, and the cows cough 
ing and stamping in the paddock, and see 
the white bobs of the rabbits scuttle in the 
half-light. And by the gate | would hear the 
voices of a couple murmuring together. the 


And | would 
this life 


young man and woman. 


think 


this land, this people. 


this is good; this is good, 
All this is good: the 
best that ever was. 


I still believe it is good, but | know now 


it was no single nation I was believing in, 
but the truth of free people everywhere. 
(nd I know that the most wonderful thing 
in the world is the freedom of the individ- 
ual—in my country, in your country, and 
in every country. 

Not as an 
lander, but as a free citizen of the world in 
which I have faith, | am speaking to you 


| am not remembering that you are 


American, not as a New Zea- 


now. 
American and I am British. I am not re- 


membering that our voices are different. 


and our manners, and the cut of our clothes. 
[ only 


in the individual freedom and right. 


remember that, together, we believe 


| only remember that, together, we speak 


tol demo¢ racy. 





Dwight David Walker, age 17 


Oskaloosa High School 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


My name is democracy! I am the 
beacon of hope in a troubled world. 


I can be found in an abandoned foxhole 


in Korea: in the Senate of the- United 
States, and at a meeting of the PTA. I am 


present when you spend a quiet evening at 
home with your family, and when you go 
to church on Sunday. Yes, I can even be 
found in the broken spirit of a Russian 
peasant as he goes about his menial tasks 
under the surveillance of his government. 

I cannot tell you my exact age, for no 
First, I 


was an attitude in the minds, a gleam in the 


one knows just when I was born. 


eyes. a hope in the hearts of men who sought 
a new way of life, free from the oppression 
of a tyrannical ruler, by “divine right.” 
These men were my fathers. 

These men brought me, when I was still 
but an idea, with them to found a new land. 
The America. It is my 


land 


that my life began. 


land was called 


the land of democracy. It was here 
America and I grew 
up together. 

My fathers loved me. 
me, nursed me, and even fought a war that 


They developed 


| might live and continue to grow. 





which my 


The torment and anguish 
fathers endured for me, left it’s permanent 
mark on my history. Guns roared, armies 
battled, and fires raged through my land, 
taking an immense tol! of blood and human 
life. 

But I lived, experiencing myself and 
bringing to my people a richer and fuller 
life! For, from out of the blood which my 
fathers shed for me, emerged the greatest 
document ever conceived in the mind of 


Constitution—-which gave sub- 


.. “that 


all men are created equal, and that they are 


man—-the 


stance to the ringing declaration 


endowed by their creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


widened. Countless 


My horizons peo- 
ple, imbued with the ideals of freedom, 
braved the wilderness, fought the Indians, 
endured hardships and death, and all for 
the sake of me—democracy. 

However, there continued to be threats 


My history has been black- 


From the 


to my security. 
ened by a succession of wars. 
struggle for the emancipation of slaves and 
the preservation of my union, to the “blood- 
bath” of World War |. | 
umphant from all these trials, but my peo- 
ple failed to acknowledge the opportunity 
that fate had laid in their hands. They 


looked to idealistic remedies to guarantee 


emerged tri- 


peace to man forever. 

The result was the rise of Hitlerism, and 
ultimately, World War II. 
munism, and the cold war. 

But I have learned through bitter experi- 


Now it is com- 


ence. I have grown from my infancy, to 


take my rightful place as leader of ‘a 
troubled world. I have seen and assumed 
May I remind you of a few of 


The Marshall plan, 


my duties. 
my accomplishments ? 
food trains, the Point 4 program, the Berlin 
air-lift, and military aid to Greece. 

I have grown—until now I am adult. 
But I shall never become aged as long as 
my people continue to value the principles 
for which I stand. As I was the child of 
my fathers, so am | now the father of my 
own children. As the minds of men gave 
birth to a great idea, so has this idea given 
birth to certain of my principles. 

Election of public officials by all the peo- 
ple is one of these principles. Others are 
our public school system, the four freedoms, 
representative taxation, racial equality— 
countless proofs of my greatness. 

This has been my past. But what about 


(Continued on page 108) 
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State School Legislation, 1954 


by Arch K. Steiner, Research Assistant in School Legislation, Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


D URING 1954. regular legislative sessions 


held in 14 States, while the same 


\ erie 
number convened special sessions. This 
period was highly significant in educational 


More than 300 bills were en- 


legis! ition 
acted into law. Louisiana surpassed all 
other States by enacting 91 laws. 
Particularly notable were laws enacted by 
the various States providing for increased 


State funds for expanding public education 


programs. Equally important were pro- 
visions for higher minimum salaries for 
teachers and broader retention, retirement, 


and welfare provisions for all employees. 
This brief résumé, arranged alphabeti- 
cally by States, includes those States enact- 
ing educational laws which are likely to have 
major effects on State programs of education 
or which might provide clues as to possible 


future trends. 


Provipes District REORGAN- 
State 


Arizona. 
additional 


IZATION. Appropriated 
aid of $20 per pupil in ADA and funds 
for pensions to teac hers who retired before 
becoming eligible for social security bene- 
fits; established a 5-member board of edu- 
cation in school districts having a minimum 
of 1,800 population; prescribed qualifica- 
tions for voters in school elections; appro- 
priated funds for a homebound teaching 
program: prescribed improved administra- 


tive and budgetary forms; placed motor 


vehicle tax in the county school fund; and 


provided a new district reorganization law. 


California.—ContinuEs Scuoo. Con- 


STRUCTION. Modified procedure for school 
district reorganization. Provided an addi- 


tional $100 million bond issue to extend 


capital outlay for school construction dur- 
ing next biennium and after present funds 
become exhausted. Guaranteed equal bene- 
fits to members of the teacher retirement 


*A part of this information, edited by Fred F. 
Beach and Arch K. Steiner, was published in the 
January 1955 issue of The School Executive. 
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system. that is, members retired at 60 for 


disability and those retired for service. 
Authorized transportation of certain junior 
college students and a study to be made of 
capital outlay needs for California State 


colleges. 


Colorado.—INCREASES STATE Alp. Au- 
thorized high school districts to levy not 
more than 8 mills on the dollar of all tax- 
able property for taxes levied for the years 
1954 through 1958, and not to exceed 5 
mills after 1958; appropriated $11,500,000 
increase in State aid for schools; and pro- 
vided $100 per month pensions for certain 
retired personnel at State institutions of 


higher learning. 


Kentucky.—EsTasLisHEes A FOUNDATION 
ProcRaM. Provided a foundation program 
based on per capita and equalization funds, 
including per classroom unit ranging from 
$1.500 to $3,500 for salaries of teachers, 
$600 for other current expenses, $400 for 
capital outlay, and $1,600 for transporta- 
tion. Increased the common school fund 
by $3 million and the minimum annual re- 
tirement for teachers from $480 to $630; 


and established a medical scholarship fund. 


Lovisiana.—ENLARGES FACILITIES AND 
Benerits. Provided a salary schedule for 
teachers’ minimum salaries ranging from 
$4,800. 


benefits for teachers. bus drivers. and cafe- 


$1.600 to Provided retirement 


teria personnel; old age assistance for 
teachers 60 years of age if they are not eligi- 
ble for retirement benefits; group employee 
insurance; sick leave for bus drivers; and 
tenure for teachers at teachers colleges. 
Appropriated $150,000 for the establish 
ment and maintenance of an educational 
television station, $1,300,000 for additional 
construction at 10 State educational institu- 
tions, and $359,400 annually to members of 
the legislature and the governor for State 


college scholarships. Authorized State re- 


imbursement for surveys and studies on 
school district reorganization, and permitted 
school boards to grant 1 year’s leave ol 
Pro- 


hibited employment of subversive persons 


absence without pay to employees. 


Provided that unde police power ol the 
State all public elementary and high schools 
shall be operated separately for white and 
Negro children and that all lands deeded to 
administrative boards for educational pur- 
poses become public property after 10 years. 

Approved over 30 other laws pertaining 
to higher education appropriations; sale of 
bonds, taxation, transportation, and clinics 
education of handicapped 


and special 


children. 


Maryland.—Accerts WorKMEN’s Com- 


PENSATION FOR EMPLOYEES. Provided a 
salary schedule for local superintendents 
ranging from $8,000 to $10,000 and supple- 
mental payments to retired teachers receiv- 
ing less than $900 per year. Placed ail em- 
ployees under Workmen’s Compensation 
Act; and required Legislative Council to 
study the possibility of formulating uni- 


form safety regulations. 


ESTABLISHES FISCAT 


Established a fiscal 


Massachusetts. 
Survey COMMISSION. 
survey commission to study major educa- 
tion problems and special commissions to 
study retirement, educational television, 
teachers college needs, and child delin 
Provided for 


further State regulation for private and 


quency and rehabilitation. 
tenure for 


Estab 


proprietary schools and for 
teachers of State teachers colleges. 
lished in the State Department of Education 
a special division to supervise education of 


Authorized State reim 


retarded children. 
bursement for surveys and studies on school 
district reorganization, transportation of 
children with cerebral palsy, employment 
of athletic coaches on a 3-year basis, auto 


mobile driver instructions for people under 
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25 years of age, and funds for additional 


construction at four teachers colleges. 


Michigan.—Provines Pension For Em- 
PLOYEES. Authorized school boards to ap 
peal lo« al decisions concerning school dis 
trict valuation to the State Tax Commissior 


Provided increases in State aid and a 
mum pension for public-school employees 
teac | eT 


Broadened coverage ol the retire 


ment system; and appropriated funds for a 


State tenure commissior 


Mississippi.——Expannos FActLiTies AND 
Activities. Provided a salary schedule for 
teachers’ minimum salaries ranging from 
$700 to $2,600. Appropriated $2,218,092 
for constructing and equipping a 4-year 
medical school as a part of the University 


of Mississippi, $100,000 for constructing 


and equipping a petroleum production lab- 
oratory at Mississippi State College, $12,000 
additional for providing public school in- 
struction for children hospitalized for o1 
thopedic care, increased funds for higher 
education, and additional $200 per teacher 
supe rintendents’ 


unit for supplementing 


and principals’ salaries. Standardized 
transportation facilities for white and 
Negro pupils and appropriated additior al 


State aid for transportatior 
Provided a 20-percent increase in teacher 
retirement benefits, and established a schol 
arship fund for students of nursing 
Abolished all 


rected authorities concerned to complete a 


school districts and di- 
statewide school district reorganization by 
July 1, 1957. The les 


and the voters approved, a constitutional 


islatur proposed, 


amendment to “abolish public schools, to 
sell and dispose ot Sf hool buildings and 
property, make appropriations of public 
funds, and do such other acts deemed neces 
sary to aid educable children of the State to 


secure an education.” 


Nebraska. 


Provided that a Stat ix 


REORGANIZES Tax Srruc 


TURE, ommis- 
sion replace the present board of equaliza 
tion and that taxes be spent for the purposé 
for which collected. Granted permission 
for appointment of county assessors and 


hoards of equalization 


Nevada. ESTABLISHES EDUCATIONAI 


SURVEY. state apportionment 


Amended 
law so as to base State aid on current 
A. D. A. instead of that for the 


year: appropriated $30,000 for a State edu- 


previous 


cational survey to be made by the Citizens 
Committee appointed by the Governor, a 


report of which is to be made to the 1955 


legislature. Appropriated additional funds 
to meet obligations and retired a previously 


authorized high school bond issue. 


Jersey. INCREASES TEACHERS’ 


Established a 


New 


SALARIES. salary schedule 


for teachers’ minimum salaries ranging 


from $3.000 to $5.400 and authorized a 


minimum of 10 days sick leave per year, 
with mandatory accumulation. Enacted a 
new State aid program, including aid to 
handicapped persons, funds for which will 
be obtained from revenue derived from in- 
creased taxes on horserace betting, fran- 
chises, investment companies, and motor 
fuels \uthorized colleges to award work 
scholarships up to 25 percent of full-time 
enrollment and established a State Library 


(Commission. 


New York.—CrEATES FINANCE COMMIS- 


SION. Created a 15-man commission on 
educational finance and appropriated $150,- 
000 therefor. Authorized retirement credit 
for employees with Korean War service and 
vocational 


an increase in State aid for 


boards and emergency school buildings. 
Permitted retired teachers to earn a maxi- 
mum of $1,500 as substitute teachers in lieu 
of present $1,000. Provided for school dis- 
tricts to contract with the Commissioner of 
Education for education of Indian children. 
Established and appropriated $50,000 for 
financing an experimental program for 
mentally retarded children. Granted Board 
of Regents powers to regulate educational 


television. 


Rhode Island.—Improves Hicner Epvu- 
cATION, Authorized bond issues of $3,500,- 
000 to build a new college of education and 
$600,000 for a State vocational school, both 
subject to and approved by the November 
1954 popular vote. Provided for a commit- 
tee to study the feasibility of establishing 


a permanent school for practical nursing. 


South Carolina.—-EXTENDS SOCIAL SECU- 


rity. Provided for a minimum pension of 
$60 per month for retired teachers and for 
State aid for physically and mentally handi- 
Authorized the State to 


enter into social security arrangements for 


capped children. 


all employees other than retired personnel. 
Increased the limit on State school bonds 
for construction from $75 million to $100 
\ppropriated additional $500,000 


from State surplus funds to match county 


million. 


funds for school bus operating expenses and 
$99,330 for matching county purchase of 
Established 


driver training schools; and enacted nu- 


school buses. automobile 





merous laws pertaining to education in 


specific counties. 


Texas.—-INCREASES SALARIES. Enacted 
a flat increase of $402 for all “approved” 
education personnel and authorized reci- 
procity between teacher retirement and State 
retirement systems subject to and approved 
by the November 1954 popular vote. 


Strupres Division or TEACH- 
Provided a 


Virginia. 
ER TiME BETWEEN SCHOOLS. 
salary schedule for teachers’ minimum sal- 
aries ranging from $2,400 to $3,600, which 
increased State aid $13 million for the bien- 
nium. Raised minimum annual retirement 
allowance from $720 to $850, extended re- 
and increased other 


tirement coverage; 


benefits. Created an advisory council on 


and expanded special education. Placed 
public and nonpublic kindergartens and 
nursery schools under the general control 
of the State Board of Education; and as a 
possible solution to certain teacher short- 
ages authorized that a study be made of a 
plan whereby teachers of critical subjects 
would teach part of a day in one school and 
part in another. 


Prospects in 1955.—From the precedent 
established during 1954, we may expect 
significant State educational legislation in 
1955. 


tures, except Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 


During the year all State legisla- 


sippi, and Virginia, will convene in regular 
session. Forty-two of these began early 


in January; Florida started April 5, and 


Alabama will convene May 3. 





Voice of Democracy 


(Continued from page 106) 





my future? It has been said that my great- 
est enemy is indifference on the part of my 
We have seen that neglect of their 
duties and obligations led my people into 
the second World War. Citizens of Amer- 


ica, don’t let this happen again! 


people. 


Speak, act, and think democracy. Live 
Support it. Defend it 


But above all, do not 


it. Breathe it. 
and believe in it! 
take it for granted. 

Don’t become careless to the point that 
you lose your most precious heritage. 

A great Ameriean patriot once said that 
I am the last, best hope of the earth. 

But who am 1? What kind of a power 
am I that I am the hope of the world? 


I am democracy. I am the power of the 


' people. 
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I like the rural 


ind I believe that any type of 


issroom teacher. 


rural teaching is interesting and challeng- 
[ have always found teaching full of 
happy triguing problems and experi- 
ences. ive taught in many schools in 
several State but the best of all has been 
the la vears among the migratory 


r} \ri | teach in the heart of 
the inds Pinal 


cotton-producing county in 


County is the 


ourtl 
t States 
[ live at Eloy ight years ago it was a 
camp. N t has a permanent population 
of about 100. There is a fine high school 
ith a rge modern auditorium, a new 
libra iunity house, two large ele- 
scl s with 50 teachers. and a 
strict sidence section with expensive 
houses. It is a city of contrasts. In the 
winte! sratory workers swell our num- 
bers Las nter for several months the 
Eloy office served 15,000 persons. 
There y times on Frontier Street 
wl trucks roll 
[he ipal of the elementary school 
has a yi One night he remarked to 
his wife. “Well. I’m tired, but I think I got 
it all straightened out. I shifted them 
1roun | I don’t think any room will be 


It was good that he got a 


too crov\ 


night’s rest. The next morning he found 


that 20 w children had moved in. Eloy 
has a con inity-centered school—the PTA 
is active d efficient. but Eloy is not yet 


an educat centered community. We need 


to think less about cotton and more about 
childrer Every agency, every business- 
man, should be proud to promote education 
of child: is his major business. 


Persian Carpet 


I teacl loltec School 3 miles down the 


highw i) It is a 4-room school. The teach- 


ers live in Eloy. Our principal drives one 
bus and picks up from 20 to 48 children as 


*Based o1 talk it the National Confer- 


R al Education, 
Mrs. Martin is a teacher at the 


given 
ence on Washington, D. C., 
October 5, 1954 
Toltec Scho« 


Eloy, Ariz. 


; Vumber 7 
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The Story of Toltec 


by Mary McCollom Martin 





The Office of Education has a 
continuing project on the educa- 
tion of children of migrant agri- 
cultural workers. Collecting and 


distributing stories of successful 
school practices is a part of this 


In. this article Mrs. Mar- 


tin, in a very human way, has pre- 


project 


sented the problems which migrant 


children and families face. She 
has told how she manages to help 
the children in spite of the many 
difficulties. Shining through the 
article is evidence of the kind of 
spirit and outlook which a person 
must have to be a good teacher of 


migrant children. 











we drive about the great cotton, alfalfa, and 
You never see little cotton 
Millions of 


gallons of water flow from an underground 


barley ranches. 
patches; everything is big. 
supply that depends on the snows and rains 


of northern Arizona mountains. Ten years 
ago the land was a desert. with here and 
Then men with fore- 


there a cattle ranch. 


sight and money looked over that land. 
They saw millions of wild flowers spring up 
after a rain; they observed how deep the 
mesquite bushes went for water. There lay 


the desert after a rain like a great Persian 


carpet with colors of red, white, brown, 
yellow, and black. 

Because they were men of vision and 
know-how they could see the potential 


wealth that development would bring. They 
put down wells. Where Coronado traveled 
east to find the seven cities of gold, and the 
Forty-niners struggled west to find the gold 
of California, today is harvestéd the gold 
of the finest carrots in the world, and white 
gold piled high in cotton trucks. 

Today there is another Persian carpet 
Its colors, too. are 
It is 


with constant mobility. It, 


spread over the land. 
red, white, gold, brown, and black. 
vibrant, living 
too, has a potential value. Its growth and 


development mean much to the strength of 


our democracy. This new carpet Is an army 


of migrant workers who come from every 
realize that the chil- 


where It is time we 


dren of these red, white, yellow, brown. and 


black workers are the potential voters, the 
future adult citizens of our country. 
Self-Realization 


Every child of every race, color, or station 


has a right to complete self-realization. 
Self-realization is probably our most primi- 
achieved when every 


tive drive It is 


agency, the home, schools, and the church 
provide the environment, a proper emo 
tional climate, and the encouragement that 
will enable a child to fulfill his highest po 
tential. Of course there is a iimit to th 
development of the handicapped or retarded 
child. But often that 


what some teacher thinks it is. 


limit is far beyond 
Often the 
superior! child needs help also. Some in 


different “let him sit.” We 


must stimulate each child to as full develop- 


teachers just 


ment as his capacity will allow 


Changes We Can Make 
A change 


ing and /attitudes of the migrant people 


must be effected in the think 
themselves. We can remedy some physical 
conditions by legislation for a better cock 
of sanitation and more available medical 
But the make a 
Many 


apparently lost their ambition and initiative. 


care. migrants must 


change within themselves. have 


Yet others are beginning to realize that 


their children will need to know more than 


they do The children will need to know 
how to read directions. write orders, and 
how to think through a problem. 

We cannot think for them, but in our 


schools we can create an environment that 


will nourish and facilitate growth and 


thinking 


only a few weeks or days: 


I may have the children with me 
but I want each 
away with some lasting impres- 


the that is 


one to go 


sion—some vision of future 


better. Poorly trained boys and girls will 
become the kind of men and women who 
schools 


cannot think straight. If in our 


and in the other agencies that influence 





children we fail. then our entire democracy 


will suffer. 


Education of Rural Children 


Our job is with the children: we may not 


be able to do much for the adults. Our 


schools can encourage and give hope to the 


children. If a child is to become efhicient 


in the economic world. he must learn early 


habits of thrift and the social forms neces 


sary to our way of living Children need 


acceptance, love. security. and confidence 


They want a certain amount of routine; 


they want to finish a book: they need to 


feel that they are wanted: that they are 
accepted in the group; and that they hav 
an important job to do. 


And most of all they need teac hers with 


awareness. Awareness Is something ani 


mals or plants do not have. It is more 


spiritual. It is something every good 
If vou have cultivated aware 


teacher has. 
ness, you will not try to take advantage « 
your friends and neighbors 

It is not enough to say we will educate 
the rural child so that he will be better abl 
to assume the responsibility of citizenship 
in his rural community. We must think 
big. We cannot foretell the future. \ 
little Mexican boy I taught in an isolated 
school became a quartermaster in the Army 
in London and when he returned he became 
manager of a large home appliance com 
pany in Louisiana. 

They 
\rizona enforces attendance 
Many of these children have had less 


come to us from everywher« 


during school 


hours. 
than 25 days of school during the previous 
year. They slip along from Texas through 
Arkansas, and evade attendance ofhcers. 


One family entered my school just before 


The little girl remembered, 
start 
[ 


Thanksgiving. 
“Last vear mama would not let us 
away until after the Valentine party.” 
said, “Where have you been from Valen 
tine’s Day to Thanksgivirg?” and the little 
boy said, “Oh we've just been a-coming.” 
These boys and girls—some half-starved. 
many scantily clothed—are dragged about 
from one camp to another, in school this 
week and on the road the next There is 
no time for the mother to sit down and 
assure them that this is home and all is 
well. no life nor companionship with bovs 
and girls they have known a long time, 
often only the cruel struggle of cotton, hot 
sun, long hours from daylight to dark on 
worse, rainy days when no money comes in. 
The one-room cabin with dirt floor becomes 
erying babies, 


an untenable place oi 


quarreling, hungry children, a dog or two 
and a man discouraged and cross because 
there is no work. No wonder some become 
“winos ; no wonder fights break out. Yet 
there are thousands of our potential citi- 


What 


changed the desert to a productive garden 


zens, bright alert girls and boys. 
ean change the lives of these future citizens. 


Story of Toltec 

I arrived at the schoo! on the second bus 
one cool December morning. We had 
picked up 44 children. I had one little 
child on my lap the last mile, and the prin- 
cipal had to return to pick up 10 more he 
had left on the road. Donnie, Norma, and 
little Mary came running. The other bus 
driver had arrived about 15 minutes before 
and had driven off for another load. 

“Oh, Mrs. Martin, we’ve got four new 
ones. One is a big tall Mexican boy—says 
he’s in the 4th grade, but I tried him in the 
green book Streets and Roads, but he can’t 
read them, so I tried the red book Friends 
and Neighbors and he can’t read them. 
He said he had a blue book, you know that 
would be Our New Friends.” 

“Yes, Donnie, it could be, but it prob- 
ably is Fun with Dick and Jane.” 

“Well, he don’t know nothing; I guess 
you ll have to put him back to the first 
grade.” 

“Oh, no, Donnie, he wouldn’t be happy 
back there; besides we need a big, tall boy. 


He could help you maybe.” 


“Yes, that’s right, he could help clean 
the top shelf. I can’t reach it.” 
And so the boy was accepted before | 
had seen him. That’s what they need 
acceptance and love and a job to do in a 
froup. 


“But Mrs. Martin.” 


makes 69 and you said yesterday you just 


says Norma, “that 


had 65 presents wrapped up for the home- 
room Christmas party.” 
“Oh! never mind Norma, I can stop in 
town tonight and get some more. 
“Maybe some will move away tonight.” 
But nobody did. We had ail 69 next day 
and each got a present. They needed socks 
and T-shirts, but Christmas must be bright 
and gay. So I gave the girls shiny barettes 
and hair bows and the boys got nice combs 
in little cases and a red bottle of hair tonic. 
And everyone got a balloon that blew up 
into a funny animal. We sang a few Christ- 
mas songs, and they went home happy to 
get ready for the program that evening. 
We had the most considerate school board 
I have ever known. We had grand treats 
of candy, oranges, apples, nuts, and cookies 
all the little 
Each teacher 


for every child in school anc 
brothers and baby sisters. 

puts on a little skit or operetta. 
The mothers cannot do 


It is fun to 
make costumes. 
this because they work from dawn until 
dark. But they quit early that night so they 
could come to see their children in the 
program. 

a tall, hand- 


I went in. There he was 


First-grade children illustrate a story with kites they have made in class. 
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Spanish-American from South Texas. 


some 
“Buenos dias, como esta ustedes?” He 
turned quickly. No hearing difficulty, I 
thoug! ind nothing the matter with those 
bright that are looking me over so 
quick] He bowed politely. “Muy bien, 
ind Oh, these lovely polite Span- 
ish-A in children—-how dear they are. 
That Felipe. Have youacard? Yes, 
he had. It was marked 4th grade, but 
dow the corner between the printing, 
the teacher had written “vocabulary diffi- 
culty in reading.” Transfer cards, they so 
seldor ring one. They lose them, but if 
you rod the back part of a contractor's 
truck d probably lose one too. “That’s 
fine,” I said, “I'll get you a blue book; you 
help Donnie.” 

| turned. The girls were writing their 
names for Norma—tall, thin girls, twins 
from Tennessee, so pale beside our sun- 
tanned Arizona little guys and gals. 

‘WI honey. you don’t belong here, 
you re so little!” 

Yass l’se Jesse. I can read in that 
red bo yretty good.” 

Old OI sandals—girl’s—too big for 
him patched jeans, clean, and thin 
blue shirt washed, not ironed. How could 
a cotton picker’s wife iron a shirt when 
there lectricity And she probably 
had gone to the field before the child was 


out of bed | could feel that there was not 


1 stitch of underwear and it was cold that 
December morning! I thought—I wonder 
if ther s in that clothes bag a sweater 
small enough for Jesse. Jesse never did 
read too well, but he memorized and he was 
a hit in every play we had last year. 

Che rang. we introduced the new 
pupils This is Felipe from South Texas.” 
Somebody jumped up. “Hi! Did you 
cross the Rio Grande River?” “No, I 
didn't ss the Rio Grande River. I live 
on it. | e at San Benito, Texas.” And 
then several took him over to the big map 
and they found the Rio Grande. Then 


isked. “Did you cross the Missis- 


someone 
sippi?” I don’t know why—they always 
do. To their surprise that morning, the 
twins gotup. “We crossed the Mississippi. 
We come from Tennessee.” More map 
hunting. 


Do we teach social studies in third grade? 
Oh, no! But you can have readiness and 
gnition about history and geog- 


Chen books 


vritten 2 years above the vocabu- 


word re 


raphy. those social science 


that are 
»f our pupils will not seem so 


lary level 


difheult. 
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everyone in 


W e act ept 


We seat the new ones among the 


our group so 
easily. 
more alert pupils and in a few minutes they 
We stood and faced the 
hack of the room, where the big flag hangs. 


| like to think of its protection 


are all at work. 


over their 


thin backs. I look at its 48 stars-——48 
States. I have had a child from almost 
every State. Dear Lord, help me to give 


all of them a square deal. 





College Housing 








ADEQUATE HousING on college and uni- 
versity campuses continues to be a problem 
About 13 per- 


cent of all college and university students 


for college administrators. 


living on campus are housed in temporary 
facilities furnished from World War II 
surplus. 

To relieve this college housing need, 
which has been accumulating for many 
years, the College Housing Program was 
authorized under Title IV of the Housing 
Act 1950, Public 475. 
of $300 million was authorized as a loan 


fund. 


on application at a low interest rate, ap- 


Law A maximum 


Loans may be approved to colleges 


proximately 3.25 percent, and for 40 years. 

Under the provisions of this act, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency admin- 
isters the programs, and by agreement the 
Office of Education advises. 

Since its inception in 1950, the College 
Housing Program has lent or obligated 
$156 million. During the fiscal year 1954 
approximately $74 million was approved 
in loans or reserved for construction of 
residential! facilities on college and univer- 
sity aa 


1954, colleges and universities had been ap 


campuses. Through December 
proved for loans to construct residential 
facilities for 37,000 single students, 260 
student families, 490 faculty members. 
Two factors accentuate the housing prob- 
{l) 


(2) the obsolescence of the private hous- 


lem: The increased enrollments, and 
ing which is being used by college and uni- 
versity students living away from home. 

A total of $150 million still remains in 
the authorized funds for loans in the future: 
applications have already been received 
for a large part of the remaining funds. It 
is believed that construction of new and 
added facilities will be expedited during the 
fiscal 1955. 





Physical Education 


ontinued trom page 101) 





ences on undergraduate and graduate pro 
fessional preparation and has developed 
use by institutions 


evaluative criteria for 


preparing leaders in this field. Institutions 


of higher education, individually and in 


groups, are applying the evaluative criteria 
and are implementing recommendations of 
the aforementioned conferences In sev 
eral instances, representatives from colleges 
and universities within a State or region 
have met at a given institution which has 
served as a “guinea pig” for interpretation 
and application of evaluative instruments 
These representatives, in many instances 
have returned to their own institutions and 
have spearheaded self-evaluation efforts. 


The Health. 


Physical Education, and Recreation is also 


American Association for 
cooperating with other professional organi 
zations in furthering the work of the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. 

Many 


enlarging upon opportunities for students to 


teacher education institutions are 
observe and work with children in practical 


situations during and before their senior 


year. Many institutions are also providing 
for student teaching in a school-community 
setting. The prospective teacher not only 
works with school children in the regular 
school program, but also has the opportu- 
nity of visiting and working with several 
community agencies, for example, recrea 


tion department, Scouts, and YMCA. 


How Good Are Our Programs? 
There is considerable interest in evalua 
The Evalua- 


tive Criteria of the Cooperative Study of 


tion of physical education. 


Secondary Education has been used by visit- 
ing teams from regional accrediting bodies 
and by high schools carrying on self-study. 
The Laporte score card has had wide and 
varied use as, for example, in a current ¢x- 
tensive survey of secondary school physival 
education for boys. under the directicn of 
Dr. Carl Bookwalter, University ot 'ndiana. 
Publications of State departments of educa 
tion include evaiuative instruments as well 
as teaching guides in physical education 
Among these is Utah’s Score Card for the 
Evaluation of Physical Education Program 
jor High Ss hool Boys, developed by Dr. 
Hall The state. 


ment on school athletics of the Educational 


Vaughn and associates. 











Policies Commission has 


previously. Several 


tional professional « 


efforts to recommend standards 
ide 


These 


title in the ace ompanying list « 


grade programs. are 


Toward Greater Progress 


meeting of NASSP. 


peen 


mentioned 


publications of na 


ganizations refiect 


for h 
ntifiable 


n- 


f reterence 


Many additional heartenir sj yf 
progress in high school ph il educatior 
might be sighted. Many problems t é 
overcome might be listed The main hope 
for continued improvement to be found 
in the willingness of ph educators 
coaches. school admini ira pare! t ind 
other citizens to work togethe: keeping il 
mind our common goal: The full growth and 
development of our youth responsi le 
guardians of our way ot tite 
American Association for Health, Ph 

Education, aud Recreat 1201 S 

teenth Strect NW., Was! 6, D. ¢ 
De veloping Democrat H 
Health Education, P/ 
ation. 1951 Yearbook 
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National Sectio 
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nd Women Revised 195 
N.S. G. W. S S s 
Girls and W omer Re nt 
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1948 50 cents. 
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der, editor 
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Girls’ Sports in Secondary Schools.” Journal of fornia, The National Press. 1952. $1.25. 
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SCHOOL EQUIPMENT; A GUIDE FOR PLAN- — ern Materials with Particular Reference to 
NING AND PurcHASING. By Samuel Crab- the Far East. By Anne Cochran. Second 
tree. Cambridge, Mass., New England  Edition—Revised. Originally Published 


School Development Council, 1954. 


18 p. 
15 cents 


SHORT PLays ALL-Boy 
hirty Royalty-Free Comedies and 


By Vernon Howard 
1954. 


(CASTS: 
Skits. 


Boston, Play 8, Inc.., 


FOR 


oe» 
do. 


186 p. 
PRACTICES IN 
A Report 


Prepared Under the Sponsorship of the 


Sixty-THREI TESTED 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS. 


on Public Understanding of 
the Metropolitan School Study Council, by 


Bernard Campbell. New York, N. Y., Met- 


(.ommissio1 


ropolitan School Study Council, 1954. 
67 p. $1.50. 

STATISTICAL METHODS FOR THE BE- 
HAVIORAL Sciences. By Allen L. Edwards. 
New York, Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1954. 
242 p. $6.50. 

Cae Unit or LEARNING IN THE CHICAGO 
PusLic Scnoors. By Paul R. Pierce and 
Raymond R. Wallace. Chicago, Board of 
Education, 1954. 57 p. Illus. (Curric- 


ulum Brochure No. 6.) 


Mopern Metuops or TEACHING ENGLISH 
4s A Foreicn LANGuAGE. A Guide to Mod- 
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Leadership in Physical Education 


by United Board for Christian Colleges in 


China, 1952. Washington, D. C.. Educa- 
tional Services. 1954. 95 p. $1.25. 
Pusiic ScHOooL FiInancinc 1930—]954. 


The Need for Local Solution to Rising 


Costs. New York, The Tax Foundation, 
Inc., 1954. 52 p. (Project note No. 36) 
Free. 


This 
Handbook was compiled by the “Touch- 
stones” Subcommittee of the MSSC English 
Committee. New York, Metropolitan 
School Study Council, 1954. 61 p. $1.00. 
(Address: 525 West 120th St., New York 
27, New York.) 
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McAulay. New York, American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, 1954. 95 (No. 2 


p. 
Vocational Series.) $1.25 
Wen Cuitpren Write. Washington, 
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40 p. (Bulletin No. 


International, 1955. 
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